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American and English Woods in Poetry. 


To turn to another phase of the theme of last week, 
it is noteworthy that there is little or no love of woods 
as such in English poetry ; no fond mention of them, 
and dwelling upon them. The muse of Britain’s rural 
poetry has none of the wide-eyedness and furtiveness of 
the sylvan creatures ; she is rather a gentle, wholesome, 
slightly stupid divinity of the fields. Milton sings the 
praises of 

* Arched walks of twilight groves.’ 


Shakspeare refers to the ‘ ruthless, vast and horrid wood,’ 
—a fit place for robbery, rapine, and murder. The only 
thing I recall in this poet that gives a faint whiff of our 
forest life occurs in ‘ All’s Well That Ends Well,’ where 
the clown says to Lafeu, ‘I am a woodland fellow, sir, 
that always loved a great fire.’ That great fire is 
American ; wood is too scarce inEurope. Francis Hig- 
ginson wrote in 1630: ‘ New England may boast of the 
element of fire more than all the rest ; for all Europe is 
not able to afford to make so great fires as New Eng- 
land. A poor servant, that is to possess but fifty acres, 
may afford to give more wood for fire, as good as the 
world yields, than many noblemen in England.’ In 
many parts of New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, the same royal fires may still be indulged in. In 
the chief nature-poet of England, Wordsworth, there is 
no line that has the subtle aroma of the deep woods. 
After seeing his country, one can recognize its features, 
its spirit, all through his poems—its impressive soli- 
tudes, its lonely tarns, its silent fells, its green dales, its 
voiceful waterfalls ; but there are no woods there to 
speak of ; the mountains have always been treeless, and 
the poet’s muse has never felt the spell of this phase of 
nature—the mystery and attraction of the indoors of 
aboriginal wildness. Likewise in Tennyson there is the 
breath of the wold, but not of the woods. 

Among our own poets, two at least of the more emi- 
nent have listened to the siren of our primitive woods. 
I refer to Byrant and Emerson. Though so different, 
there is an Indian's love of forests and forest-solitudes 
in them both. Neither Bryant's ‘Forest Hymn’ nor 
Emerson’s ‘ Woodnotes’ could have been written by an 
English poet. The ‘Woodnotes’ savor of our vast 
Northern pine forests, amid which one walks with dis- 
‘tended pupil, and a boding, alert sense. 
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‘In unploughed Maine he sought the Jumberers’ gang, 
Where from a hundred lakes young rivers sprang; 
He trode the unplanted forest flour, whereon 
The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone ; 
Where feeds the moose, and walks the surly bear, 
And up the tall mast runs the woodpecker. 
He saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds, 
The slight Linnza hang its twin-born heads, 
And blessed the monument of the man of flowers, 
Which breathes his sweet fame through the northern 
bowers. 
He heard, when in the grove, at intervals, 
With sudden roar the aged pine-tree falls, — 
One crash, the death-hymn of the perfect tree, 
Declares the close of its green century.’ 


Emerson’s muse is urbane, but it is that wise urbanity 
that is at home in the woods as well as in the town, and 
can make a garden of a forest. 


* My garden is a forest-ledge, 
Which older forests bound ; 
The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge, 
Then plunge to depths profound.’ 


On the other hand, we have no pastoral poetry in the 
English sense, because we have no pastoral nature as 
overpowering as the English have. When the muse of 
our poetry is not imitative, it often has a piny, woodsy 
flavor, that is unknown in the older literatures. Thé 
gentle muse of Longfellow, so civil, so cultivated ; yet 
how it delighted in all legends and echoes, and Arcadian 
dreams, that date from the forest primeval. Thoreau 
was a wood-genius—the spirit of some Indian poet or 
prophet, graduated at Harvard College, but never losing 
his taste forthe,wild. The shy, mystical genius of Haw- 
thorne was never more at home than when in the woods. 
Read the forest-scenes in the * Scarlet Letter.’ They 
are among the most suggestive of any of his books. 

Joun BuRRoOUGHS. 
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“ Gesta Christi.” * 

Mr, BRACE conscientiously endeavors to disabuse his 
mind of prejudice in estimating the humane progress of 
Christian and non-Christian peoples, but the task is be- 
yond his strength, and he does not succeed in meting 
out full justice to other creeds than his own, or in fairly 
measuring Christendom’s responsibility for her sins and 
shortcomings. He pronounces Christianity ‘the only 
absolute and universal religion,’ but in order to vindi- 
cate this assertion, he cancels the most important factor 
in the history of Christendom, viz. : the church. The 
‘ Gesta Christi,’ he tells us, are the deeds of those ob- 
scure, individual Christians who have striven for 
humanity. He becomes more exacting, however, when 
he examines the pretensions of other religious systems. 
He explains the ‘ failure’ of Buddhism by the fact that 
Buddha’s truth ‘ early gathered around it gross super- 
Stition ; it degenerated into senseless idolatry ; it de- 
veloped useless asceticism and ecclesiasticism ; it was 
accompanied with the most mechanical routine service, 
instead of a free moral and spiritual life.’ We need not 
go farther than Mr. Brace’s book to see that every word 
of this indictment applies with equal force to the growth 
of the Roman Catholic Church out of the dogmatic 
theology of early Christianity, and if it suffice to con- 
demn Buddhism, why should it not hold with similar 
result against Christendom? To the plea that the sub- 





* Gesta Christi. The Achievements of Christ. By Charles Loring Brace. New 
rong & Son. 
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lime teachings of Buddha have never yet been lived up 
to, on any general scale, Mr. Brace says, ‘it may be 
fairly replied that this is owing to the insufficiency of 
life-giving impulse in the doctrine.’ Yet his faith in 
the ‘life-giving impulse’ of Christianity is no wise 
shaken when he admits that the ‘ Christian ideal has 
always been far in advance of past ages, and is still be- 
yond our present condition ; and that it would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible for an individual to conform his 
life to it and survive in the struggle for existence’ 
(p. 464). 

The chief authorities quoted by Mr. Brace concerning 
Hindustan are Mill’s ‘ History of British India’ and 
the ‘ Laws of Manu,’ which he says ‘are supposed to 
date back to the fifth century before Christ.’ Recent 
researches in Hindu jurisprudence have fixed the proba- 
ble date of these so-called ‘ Laws’ not earlier than the 
fourth century of our era, and have proved them to be 
simply a metrical composition, and in no sense a code of 
laws. (See Max Miiller, in Contemporary Review, October 
1882.) In regard to Mill’s value as an exponent of Ind- 
ian civilization, Professor Miiller in his last Cambridge 
address to the candidates for the Indian civil service, 
remarked : ‘ The book which I consider most mischiev- 
ous, nay, which I hold responsible for some of the 

reatest misfortunes that have ever happened to India, 
is Mill’s ‘‘ History of British India.’’’ After quoting 
various high authorities testifying to the admirable na- 
tional character of the Hindus, Professor Miiller repeats 
Sir Thomas Munro’s words : 


* If a good system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, 
schools established in every village, . . . . the general practice of 
hospitality and charity, . . . . and above all a treatment of the 
female sex full of confidence, respect, and delicacy, are among the 
signs which denote a civilized people, then the Hindus are not in- 
ferior to the nations of Europe, and if civilization is to become an 
article of trade between England and India, I am convinced that 
England will gain by the import cargo.’ 


Yet Mr. Brace tells us that the barbarous position of 
women among the Hindus is the chief impediment to 
progress. His review of Mohammedanism is equally 
superficial and misleading. He says: ‘ It left behind it 
in Spain, Sicily, Egypt, and Bagdad, anarchy, corrup- 
tion, and horrible social evils.’ It scarcely remains an 
open question whether Mohammedanism or the Inquisi- 
tion did more to blight and desolate Spain, while the 
very name,of Sicily recalls, not the vices of Islam, but 
the horror of the ‘ Vespers.’ 

Mr. Brace seeks in climatic causes the reasons for 
Christianity’s inability to cope with drunkenness. ‘ It is 
the vice of cold climates and Northern races.’ How 
does he then explain the facts that, in Russia, the Moslem 
Tartar is noted for his sobriety, side by side with the 
Christian peasant who is noted for his intemperance, and 
that, in all climates, the Jews are comparatively exempt 
from this curse. The conclusions of the book are 
summed up in these words : 


* All that we need to show is, that here is a Moral Force pro- 
ducing certain definite though small results during a certain pe- 
riod of time, and of a nature adapted to produce indefinite similar 
results in unlimited time. If these premises be allowed of the 
Christian system, we can pronounce it safely the ultimate system 
of morals.’ 


No, Mr. Brace. Even if these premises were allowed, 
the conclusion would not be justified, if any other moral 
force could be found existing at present, or could be 
conceived in the future, calculated to produce greater 
results in shorter time. For the present, Christianity 
has need of a more cautious historian than Mr. Brace. 
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General Thomas.* 

THE fame of General Thomas as one of the most brill- 
iant and successful Captains of the Civil War is assured. 
beyond cavil. Mr. Van Horne’s biography is, as a biog- 
raphy should be, complete, beginning with the birth and 
parentage, and following the career of his subject to the 
day of hisdeath, Of the excellence of his character, and 
and as an ample record of all that was admirable and 
famous in his life, the book is all that could be asked for 
by those who most warmly cherish his memory. Mr. 
Van Horne writes of him as of one whom he loved asa 
friend and admired asa soldier, and in whose vindica- 
tion, if vindication be needed, nothing should be left un- 
said. But the author, though U.S. A. is attached to 
his name, is, we believe, a clergyman and not a soldier; 
and an impartial reader may question whether controver- 
sial questions in the military career of General Thomas 
had not better have been left to military writers. Mr. 
Van Horne may regard himself a military writer, inas- 
much as he has written a History of the Army of The 
Cumberland; but the point remains, that military narra- 
tive, and a discussion of military tactics and of military 
science, are so distinct asto call for different qualifica- 
tions. The volume, moreover, will probably seem to 
many readers to be unneccessarily controversial. It 
might have been profitably remembered, in writing the 
life of such a soldier as General Thomas, that the best 
vindication of him is that he succeeded. It is, of course, 
interesting to know that Grant actually issued the order 
for his displacement by Schofield before the battle of 
Nashville, though he afterward revoked it; that Logan 
had gone as far as Cincinnati to take his place when the 
news of the battle stopped him; that Grant himself was 
on his way to Nashville when the same tidings stopped 
him at Washington ; that all Thomas’s military superi- 
ors were complaining of him for being too slow and 
risking too much by délay. But the subsequent facts 
remain that Thomas took his own time, and justified his 
slowness by fighting when he was ready, and so com- 
pletely defeating Hood that the Rebellion was then and 
there virtually put an end to at the West. That Thomas 
did his work at last to the satisfaction of everybody, and 
the result aimed at was finally gained, may be accepted 
as sufficient evidence that pre-conceived plans and subse- 
quent operations were wise and sufficient. Excellent as 
the biography is, it may be questioned whether it would 
not have been better had it been less on the defensive, 
and less calculated to re-open controversies which, it 
would seem, should be considered as settled by events. 
‘Time and history’ General Thomas once said, ‘ will do 
me justice.’ Time and history have done him justice. 





The Mysteries of Theology.+ 

Tue key-note to these volumes is found in the open- 
ing. paragraph of the lesser of them (1). Mr. Sinnett says 
that ‘there is a school of philosophy still in existence 
of which modern culture has lost sight.’ The idea is 
badly expressed, for it cannot be properly said that 
‘culture’ has to deal with philosophy at all. Asthet- 
ics, and some portion of ethics, may be included under 
the general head of ‘culture;’ but philosophy, especial- 
ly a philosophy which deals with elementary genii and 
the souls of the departed, belongs to another province. 
Mr. Sinnett has for some years been the editor of a daily 
paper in British India, and his position has given him 





* The Life of Major-General George H. Thomas. By Thomas B. Van Horne, 


U.S.A. With Portrait and Maps. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
+ («) The Occult World. By A. P. Sinnett. Boston: Colby and Rich. (2) Isis 
Unveiled. 2 vols, By H. P. Blavatsky. New York: J. W. Bouton. 
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every opportunity of studying those mystic manifesta- 
tions of occult power, which seem almost entirely con- 
fined to individuals of Eastern Birth. In brief, his book 
contains a circumstantial account of many extraordinary 
feats of modern magic performed by /asirs, Buddhists, 
and others in India, notably by adame Blavatsky, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Theosophical Society 
of New York, and author of the two large volumes al- 
ready known to many readers, and now re-issued. In so 
far as Mr. Sinnett’s little book is a statement of his per- 
sonal observations in the domain of the occult, it de- 
serves little notice. Hundreds of such books appear 
at all times, of greater or less accuracy and of more or 
less veracious import. But the author has reproduced a 
number of English letters, written by an Indian ‘adept’ 
of European education, which undeniably deserve a nota- 
ble place in literature, both from their concise and 
powerful wording, and for the sake of the light they 
throw on that philosophy which modern thought is too 

rone to overlook. No one who makes a study of 

astern philosophy should fail to read these letters. 

As regards the monument of learning in mystic lore, 
issued by Madame Blavatsky under the title of ‘Isis Un- 
veiled’ (2), this is not its first appearance. It is, never- 
theless, not generally known that that lady, in speak- 
ing familiarly of the work, makes no pretentions to its 
sole authorship. She says that the greater part was 
written by the agency of the ‘adept brethren,’ stating 
that she repeatedly found upon her table numerous 
sheets of manuscript, apparently prepared during the 
night by invisible hands. Be that as it may, the enor- 
mous amount of accurate reference collected effectually 
protects, and has protected, this work from any accu- 
sation of shallowness, No one after reading a hundred 

- pages can doubt that the author or authors are acquaint- 
ed with every available source of information on the sub- 
ject, and have made a legitimate use of their knowledge 
in putting it before the public in the present shape. 
There is no period in the liahers of occultism, from the 
time of the Egyptians, and from the Vaidic age, to the 
present era of mediums and spirit-rapping, which is not 
fully treated. It would perhaps require a Nostradamus, 
a Paracelsus, or a ‘Master Adam Warner,’ to perform 
even the humble office of ‘ book-taster’ to such a mass of 
weird erudition. 





“* Poems of Life and Nature.” * 

THE spirit of these poems is not one of leisure, and 
yet it isone born of those hurried intervals that come 
into an active life. The work is clearly sprinkled over 
many years, but breathes throughout of a longing for 
rest—time for the heart to take an inventory of its pos- 
sessions. It is nowhere brilliant with imagination, but 
everywhere warm with good human feeling. The yearn- 
ing is unsatisfied, as all yearning must be in this life, 
but it is wholesome. Love comes by snatches, Life is 
busy, and the long road dusty; but the glimpses of way- 
side repose all the more tantalizing. Inthe world are 
too many 

‘ Tasks never done ; the low, dull pain 
Piercing the overburdened brain ;’ 


but in the pastures lies Eden for the weary worker, and 
there she may sing: 


‘I tarry long. I linger late ; 
I cry: ‘*O world of work await, 
I cannot hasten unto thee ; 
In nature's kingdom I am free.’’’ 





* Poems of Life and Nature. By Mary Clemmer, Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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But nature’s kingdom is pot wholly for the writer. Her 
—_ of it are not altogether accompanied by insight. 

he is in love with repose rather than with nature. The 
restlessness of unsatisfied yearning, of disappointing 
fruition, tells the tale of an unsettled condition. The 
book is in this respect genuinely American, but it is 
also hopeful by strength of will. The mood is always 
kindly and womanly, never low, yet never reaching very 
high ; the purpose always pure and sweet. It is not one 
of the books to be thrown away at the third page, and 
yet it just fails of possessing the stay-at-hand charm 
which we find in the work, for instance, of Aldrich and 
Trowbridge, who show us better the positive and agree- 
able aspects of life. 





Minor Notices. 

‘ AND how do you like the new little girl, Charlie?’ was asked 
of the little son af a Harvard professor, when he came home one 
day from the kindergarten. ‘I don't like her at all,’ was the em- 
phatic reply ; ‘ she doesn’t know what a cubeis!’ For the dis- 
tressed teachers who are laboring to make a royal road to cubes, 
we should think Mr. N. A. Calkins’s ‘ Manual of Object-Teach- 
ing ’ (Harper) would be invaluable. It gives elaborate, yet simple, 
suggestions for easy instruction about form, color, natural history, 
geography, arithmetic, geometry, minerals, trades, and physical 
and moral training, etc. We heartily believe in object-teaching 
and rejoice in the gradual substitution of manuals for elaborate 
text-bocks, and in the introduction of clay for the little fingers to 
mould instead of dates and rules for the little brains to delve in ; 
but it does sometimes occur to us that the very teachers who 
labor to make hard things easy not infrequently waste a great deal 
of energy in assuming easy things to be hard. Mr. Calkins as- 
sures us that children can be ‘ led to understand ’ the terms front, 
back, rear, before, behind, above, over, below, under, by the side 
of, etc.” simply by ‘holding a book or other object above the 
table, below it, by the ‘side of it, to the left of it, before it, etc., 
and requesting the pupils to tell, in each instance, where the ob- 
ject is held.’ He wishes the knowledge imparted in the school- 
room to ‘ glide as sweetly and clearly into the mind as that of 
Nature's teaching;’ but he is alinost as certain that Nature should 
have a manual as he is that teachers should not have a text-book. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL’S ‘ Knocking Round the Rockies ’ (Harper) 
is hardly a book of travels, certainly not a guide-book ; but as an 
account of personal experiences, written con amore, it rivals Clar- 
ence King’s * Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada.’ Mr. Inger- 
soll’s experiences are not so thrilling and dangerous as many of 
Mr. King’s, but there is the same simplicity and directness of 
style in treating even so exciting an episode as that of the —_ 
night in Mosquito Pass. We were about to say that it is a boo 
to interest the general reader as much as the traveller, but we 
remember just in time that we may not be an unprejudiced judge. 
For we have been to the Rockies ourselves, and although we did 
our camping-out in a Pullman ‘ sleeper,” and went over Mosquito 
Pass with a carriage and pair, a driver and a road, none the less 
do we belong to the noble army of western explorers to whom the 
very word ‘ Rocky’ is like the Ranz des Vaches to the ears of the 
Swiss soldier. r. Ingersoll might write about sawdust, and if it 
were Rocky Mountain sawdust we should listen with delight. 
We are quite sure, however, that we can pronounce his book one 
in which the theme is worthy of the style, and the style worthy of 
the theme. It is written for the elders, but we think it would be” 
a wise parent who should give it to his boys instead of the books 
of adventure supposed to be adapted to youth. 

IN a little pamphlet on ‘ Woman Suffrage,’ ‘ by one of the sex ’ 
(Boston : Clarke & Carruth), we have the unusual feature of a 
legislative report in favor of the suffrage reviewed unfavorably by 
a woman. The ‘ Report’ does not attempt to controvert the - 
usual arguments against the suffrage—such, for instance, as that 
women who vote should be liable to all dutics to which men are 
liable, even military service—but accepts them as the very points 
to be urged in favor of the measure. The arguments of the lady 
reviewer, returning to the original standpoint, seem to us largely 
of the nature of axioms; but Don Quixote would hardly have 
been so much to blame for fighting windmills if a one had been . 
so foolish as to build along line of them in battle-array for the 
express purpose of having them demolished. 
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* THE HOUSE THAT JILL BUILT,’ by FE. C. Gardner (Zhe Con- 
tinent Library, II.) contains a great deal of information about 
plans and elevations, floors, walls, and ceilings, mantels, windows 
and doors, kitchen, parlor and bedroom, with sidelights upon dec- 
— and household management in the form of a well-told 
tale. 


THE quarrel of the chiefs, the duel of Hector and Ajax, the 
rousing of Achilles, the battles in the plain, at the wall, at the 
ships, etc., and the much-sung feats and misfortunes of Ulysses, 
are retold in plain English prose, by the Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
in the volume of ‘ Stories from Homer,’ which Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co, have issued in a handsome edition illustrated in black and 
buff from Flaxman’'s famous designs. The bock is one that boys 
will prize. 

Mr. ROGER FOSTER, of the New York Bar, has written a pam- 
phlet in which he attempts to show the foolishness, as well as the 

doubtful constitutionality,’ of the attempt to mulct the elevated 
roads in the sum of $704,600 a year. His brochure is entitled 
*The Taxation of the Elevated Railroads in the City of New 
York,’ and it is issued as No. VIII. in Putnam's series of Ques- 
tions of the Day (25c.). The Mr. Justice Field whom Mr. Foster 
quotes in support of his argument is, we believe, a brother of the 
eminent capitalist, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

MR. MONCURE Conway has been getting hard raps from the 
critics for making books from collections of magazine articles. But 
if all his books are as entertaining as his ‘ Travels in South Ken- 
sington," he rather deserves encouragement. It is pleasant to read 
of the sweet simplicity of Mr. Smalley’s house in Chester Place, 
of pianos decorated by Burne-Jones, and to find again the thou- 
sand-and-one newspaper items about artist-life in London, that 
busy people would only too willingly let die out of their memories 
if Mr. Conway did not serve them up afresh. 

THE Rev. Minot J. Savage evidently has, if not abundant 
leisure, at least the spirit of tranquillity which is at once at home 
in nature. He looks at nature and life altogether in a meditative 
mood, with the mind’s eye. His mind is full of fancies, but fancy 
is with him far from select and poetical—as, for instance, when he 
turns the sky into a flour-sieve : 

‘ The sky is a sieve that the rough world shakes ; 
And far and wide o’er the frozen earth 
Flutter and fall the flour-white flakes, 

Like ashes strewn on the wintry hearth.’ 
There is a great lack of the repressive hand of the literary artist 
throughout the poems; but the author’s mind is suggestive, and 
oftener of real poetic thought than of such crude images as the 
above (‘ Poems’: Boston: Ellis). 

A STEP in the right direction has been taken by Professor J. A. 
Harrison in his ‘ French Syntax ’ (Philadelphia: Potter)—a gram- 
mar reminding one in its arrangement of Andrew’s and Stoddard’s 
Latin Grammar. It is true that a terrible amount of ‘ cram’ was 
connected with Andrews and Stoddard in the days when a boy’s 
knowledge of Latin was gauged by the glibness with which he 
could refer to ‘247, Remark I, (a) 3 ;’ but its pleasing absence of 
* exercises ’ we are glad to see copied in the French. We do not 
recommend the book for recitations—and the author, we believe, 
does not himself intend it forthat. But, with its excellent index, it 
is sure to be a valuable book of reference for ‘ the home student, 
teachers, and senior classes in colleges and universities ,” who are 
more interested in the niceties of the politest of polite languages 
than in st themselves in the inquiry, ‘Has your grand- 
mother the cloth hat of the shoemaker’s cousin ?’ 
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WE HAVE RECEIVED : The Dartmouth College Catalogue, show 


ing an enrollment for the current term, in the College proper and 
associated institutions, of 427 undergraduates. During the past 


year, Dartmouth conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws © 


on Senator Bayard, of Delaware.——-ANNUAL CATALOGUE, for 
1883, of Hiram Sibley & Co., seedsmen, of Rochester, N. Y., con- 
taining, in its floral department, ‘ many exquisite bits of descrip- 
tive writing, some of them worthy of the pen of Downing.’——S. R. 
NILEs’s Newspaper Advertising Agency sends us a neat card- 
board calendar, so arranged that it may be used in measuring ad- 
vertisements.——ARTISTIC calendars comealso from Zhe Art Jn- 
terchange and the Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 


Bismarck, Von Moltke, and other ‘German Political Leaders’ 
are the subject of an illustrated article in the February Harfer's. 
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Courses of Reading on Special Subjects. 








Theology.* 
THE following list is a selection from the superabundant litera- 
ture of theology, designed, not for the specialist, but for the non- 
professional student and general reader. With this aim it will be 


readily understood that scme books are omitted which should oc- . 


cupy the place of honor on a theologian’s shelf, and others insert- 
ed which he might be disposed to think of less consequence. There 
are some departments, such as those of biography, and sermon- 
literature, into which the compilers have thought it wisest not to 
enter. In other departments, such as that of Biblical philology, 
they have named only works of a general character. The desire 
has been, throughout, not to sacrifice to any theoretical views of 
just —— the practical intention of these lists. Where the 
number of books from which selections are to be made is so large, 
there will of course be, here and there, differences of opinion as 
to the best choice. It is hoped, however, that the list as a whole 
will bea useful guide. If Biblical scholars, for whom itis not de- 
signed, should be disposed to criticise it, their attention may be 
called to the fact that its limitation to books accessible in the 
English language is at some points the occasion of an unfortunate 
meagreness of reference. It has not been thought necessary in 
each case to copy the title-page of a work in full, but enough is 
given to adequately designate every book referred to. When a 
book has passed through several editions, the intention generally 
is to name only the Jatest. Sometimes, however, that most acces- 
sible to American readers is indicated. 


INTRODUCTORY AND GENERAL 

Smith (William). A Dictionary of the Bible. Revised and edited 
by H. B. Hackett and E. Abbot. 4 vols. New York: 1868-70. 

McClintock and Strong. Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and 
Ecclesiastical Literature. 10 vols. New York: 1867-81. 

Schaff-Herzog. Religious Encyclopedia. Edited by Philip Schaff, 
on the basis of Herzog’s Protestantische Real-encyclopidie. Ass’t. 
editors, S. M. Jackson, D. S. Schaff. To be completed in 3 vols. 
Vol. I. New York: 1882. (Vol. II. is expected to appear in March 
1883. 

ahve popular, but less full and critical, are the two following : 
Abbott (Lyman). A Dictionary of Religicus Knowledge. New York: 


1875. 
Schaff (Philip). A Dictionary of the Bible. Philadelphia: 1880. 
Smith (William) and Cheetham. A dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities. 2 vols. Lond. and Boston: 1875-80. Hartford: 1876- 


8o. 

Smith (William) and Wace. A Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
Literature, Sects, and Doctrines. To be completed in 4 vols. Vols. 
I. II. Lond. and Boston: 1877-80. 

Hitchcock (Roswell D.). A New and Complete Analysis of the 
Holy Bible. On the basis of M. Talbot. Indexes and Tables by 
N. West. With Cruden’s Concordance, revised by J. Eadie. New 
York: 1870. 

Young (Robert). Analytigal Concordance to the Bible. Every 
word in alphabetical order with Hebrew or Greek original. Edin- 
burgh : 1879, New York: 188r1. 

Thoms (J. A.). A Complete Concordance to the Revised Version 
of the New Testament. Authorized by Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities, with readings of American Revisers. Lond.: 1852. New 
York: 1883. 

_ Student's Concordance to the Revised Version of 1881. Shows 
changes in all words referred to. Lond.: 1882. New York: 1883. 
Readings of American Revisers in Appendix. 

Englishman's (The) Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of the Old 
Testament. 3ded. 2 vols. Lond. : 1880. 

Englishman’s (The) Greek Concordance of the New Testament. 
New York: 1879. 

Hudson (C. F.). A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the 
New Testament. Revised and Completed by Ezra Abbot. Boston: 1882. 


EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. BIBLICAL PHILOLOGY. 

Davidson(A. M.). Introductory Hebrew Grammar with Progressive 
Exercises, 4th ed. Edinburgh: 1880. 

Ballin (Ada S. and F. L.). Hebrew Grammar with Exercises. 
Lond. : 1881. 

Davidson’s Grammar is more concise than that of the Ballins, 
which, though excellent, multiplies the exercises unnecessarily. 

Gesenius (W.). Hebrew Grammar. Trans. from Germ., by 





*To be continued next week. 
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B. Davies. Thoroughly revised and enlarged, on the basis of the 22d 
Germ. ed. (by Kautsch), etc., by Edward C. Mitchell. Andover: 
1880. .A convenient aud valuable reference grammar for general 


use. 

Riggs (E.). Manual-of the Chaldee Language, New York: 1858. 

Gesenius (W.). Hebrew and English Lexicon to the Old Testa- 
ment, including the Biblical Chaldee. Trans. by Edward Robinson. 
Revised ed. Boston: 1854. 

Girdlestone (R. B.). Synonyms of the Old Testament. Lond. : 
1871. 

Green (S. G.). Handbook to the Grammar of the Greck Testament. 
— Suitable for those who have no previous knowledge of 
Greek. 

Winer (G. B.). Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament. 
Trans. from 7th Germ. ed. (Liinemann) by W. H. Thayer. Andover: 
1877. The same, trans. by W. F. Moulton, 8th Eng. ed., Edinburgh : 
1877.. This contains some valuable additions by the translator. 
Winer’s Grammar is suitable for reference. 

Robinson (Edward). A Greek and English Lexicon to the New 
Testament. Newed. New York: 1878. 

. Grimm (C. L. W.). Lexicon Greeco-Latinum in Libros Nov. Test. 
(Latin). Leipzig: 1879. A transl., with additions, by J. H. Thayer, 
is expected soon. 

Cremer (H.). Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek. Trans. from 2d Germ. ed., by W. Urwick. Edinburgh: 
1878. 

Trench (Richard C.). Synonyms of the New Testament. gth ed. 
Lond. : 1880. 

2 2. BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 

Ewald (Heinrich). The Antiquities of Israel. Trans. from the 
German, by H. S. Solly. Lond. : 1876. 

Barrows (E. P.). Sacred Geography and Antiquities. New York 


»and London: 1871. 
. . Entirely popular in character, as is the following: Nevin (J. W.).° 
Summary of Biblical Antiquities. Phila. : 1873. 


. Robinson (Edward). Biblical Researches in Palestine and in the 
Adjacent Regions. 3 vols. Boston: 1856. 

Thomson (W..M.). The Land and the Book. Biblical Illustrations 
drawn from the Manners and Customs, etc., of the Holy Land. New 
“. To be completed in 3 vols. Vols. I. II. New York: .1880, 
1882. 

‘Stanley (A. P.). Sinai and Palestine in Connection with their 
History. 6th ed. Lond.: 1866. New York: 1857. A scholarly and 
attractive book. 

Schaff (Philip). Through Bible Lands. New York: 1878. 

Van de Velde (C. W. M.). Map of the Holy Land. 8 sheets, folio. 
2d"ed. Lond. : 186s. . 

Clark (Samuel). Bible Atlas with Maps and‘ Plans. Index by 
G. Grove. Lond.: 1868, 

Smith and Grove. Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical 
and Classical. 3 parts. Lond.: 1872-74. 


3- PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 


Elliott and Harsha. Biblical Hermeneutics. Chiefly a translation 
from the French of J. E. Cellerier. New York: 1881. 

Fairbairn (Patrick). Hermeneutical Manual. (New Test.). ° Edin- 
burgh: 1858. PHILIP SCHAFF. 

: FRANCIS Brown. 





De Musset’s “ Fairy Godmother.” 


- A. STAR, whose lustre was long since dimmed, has just gone out, 
with a feeble flicker, in the Parisian firmament. Madame Caroline 
Jaubert, the ‘ Reine Mab’ of the famous Berryer, ‘ Fairy Godmother’ 
of Alfred de Musset, ‘ Petite Fée’ of Heinrich Heine, friend and con- 
fidante of Lanfrey, of Louis Blanc, and of a host of other notable 
men, died at an advanced age, and was carried to the grave only a 
few days later than the last-named of her followers. Born in Paris, 
Madame Jaubert doubtless owed something of her winning charm of 
personality to Irish blood, her father being Count d’Alton, and her 
mother a daughter of the Baron Shea, who was Governor of Strasburg 
under the first Napoleon. Her husband was a respectable nonentity, 
Judge of the Court of Cassation, who is pictured amid the brilliant 
gathering in Queen Mab’s salon, as a dull person, content to nurse 
his right foot in both hands, and to speak only when he was spoken 
to. Lacking decided beauty of face, diminutive in stature, although 
well-shaped and graceful, Madame Jaubert’s chief claim to the admi- 
ration of men, so freely bestowed on her between the ages of eighteen 
and eighty, seems to have rested upon her intelligent sympathy of 
disposition, and her phenomenally small hands and feet. Of these 
latter appendages, abundant mention is found in the letters of her 
literary adorers. Perhaps the secret of her long sway was like that 
ascribed to Madame Récamier by Berryer: ‘ Elle sait écouter.’ Cer- 
tainly, from Alfred De Musset and Lamartine to Charles Lever and 
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Heine, all men were inspired to confide in her their secrets of ambi- 
tion and of love. 

In the lively book of ‘ Souvenirs’ published by Madame Jaubert, 
some time before her death, are included many interesting remi- 
niscences of the eminent persons who composed her court. Between 
the orator Berryer and the poet De Musset existed a strong and sym- 
pathetic friendship, in which Mme. Jaubert made a third. Berryer 
admired the rare combination of exquisite taste with true poetic merit 
in his friend, and Mme. Jaubert took De Musset’s part against the 
crilics who received his ‘ Enfant du Siécle’ with scornful silence, and 
against the acquaintances who resented his captious and capri- 
cious airs when in society. In return, De Musset lavishes upon his 
dear little marraine a mass of letters sparkling with epigram, with 
compliment, with erratic fanciés. What wonder that the perfume 
of after-dinner coffee should always bring to her, as the little god- 
mother declared it did, a suggestion of the stimulating quality of De 
ae talk, leading her to bestow on him the pet name of ‘ Prince 

afé 2” 

Many interesting recollections there are of Lanfrey, the young his- 
torian of Napoleon I., who, timid and comparatively unknown at the 
time of his first venture in publication, had the pleasure to hear Jules 
Janin say of his work, amid an assemblage of distinguished literary 
men : ‘ Gentlemen. here we are—forty men-of-letters and journalists, 
celebrated in our different branches of literary service. Which among 
us could have written that book?’ For Lanfrey, from the period 
when his political glory was at its height until his lamented death, in 
1877, Mme. Jaubert kept up the same cordial regard, and was visited 
by him until bodily infirmity forbade him the exertion of mounting a 
single flight of stairs. : 

The portion of Mme. Jaubert’s ‘Souvenirs’ possessing most in- 
terest for the public, no doubt, will be the chapter on Heine. Her 
picture of the declining, then dying, poet is wonderfully vivid and full 
of spirit in the drawing. Mme. Jaubert met him first at a ball in 
Paris, in 1835, when his long blonde hair gave him an appearance of 
youth contradicted by his laughing assertion regarding his age—‘ I 
am the first man of my century.’ Next day, the little lady received 
from Heine a volume of his book on Germany, offered with a note 
full of mocking allusions to his renewed belief.in the world of fairies, 
sylphs, and gnomes—one of which impalpable beings alone could 
claim the ownership of Mme. Jaubert’s ‘ pied mignon, fiu, delicat.’ 
Heine’s pranks and gibes at Bellini, at Victor Cousin, &t Malitourne, 
at all the world, form an entertaining tale. But ere long paralysis 
overtook the poor scoffer, and the beginning of his sad end set in.’ 
Of Heine’s marriage with a young working girl named Juliette, Mme. 
Jaubert writes : 

*‘ Among all the passions of Heine’s turbulent life, the one which 
undoubtedly hastened him to the grave was inspired by the girl who 
afterward became his wife. A round full face, large black eyes, 
abundant dark hair, teeth like pearls between laughing lips, a plump 
pretty form, she was a perfect type of the Parisian ouvriére, save that 
her hands were modelled with aristocratic delicacy. The sound of her 
voice had for him at all times acontinuing enchantment. He told-me 
that, more than once, it had actually ‘‘ recalled his departing spirit from 
its flight toward the unknown.’’ ‘‘ She has never read anything of 
mine.”’ he confided to me, lowering his voice. ‘‘ She probably doesn't 
know what a poetis. True, I havediscovered in her a vague notion 
that my name is to be found somewhere printed on the pages of a re- 
view.” Then, speaking still lower, ‘‘ but she doesn’t know which 
review !”’ 

During his latter days of torture, Heine flattered himself that 
he was indispensable as a protector to his young wife. While she 
watered her flowers and fed her parrot, the poet, more dead than 
alive, would sit up in bed, his arms held in place by a machine 
suspended from the ceiling, which he called ‘ my gallows—a deli- 
cate attention from the doctor;’ examining and regulating the 
household accounts, drawing from beneath his orp a little bag 
of gold, from which he would slowly éxtract the moneys neces- 
sary for daily expenditure. One of his stories, at the expense of 
his adored Juliette, was as follows : When on one occasion Heine 
was overtaken by an attack of peculiar violence, Madame Heine 
rushed to his bed-side, seized his hand, warming it with her 
kisses, and through bitter tears exclaimed : ‘Oh! no, no, Henri, 
you cannot, will not, die! You will have rd on me! Remem- 
ber, I have already lost my parrot,—only this morning!’ * This 
was a command I could not fail to obey,’ he would add with infi- 
nite enjoyment of the situation. ‘ Naturally, I continued to live.’ 

ConsTANcCE CARY HARRISON. 





THE Directors of the Mercantile Library, of Philadelphia, have 
begun the publication of a quarterly Budlefin, to contain a list of 
the books bought in the previous quarter, and other matter of gen- 
eral interest to members. . age 
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IRVING’s ‘ Sketch-Book ’ is used as a text-book for classes study- 
ing English in the public schools of France. 

Mr. Cable’s new novel was, at last accounts, nearly com- 
pleted. It is said that its leading character is a New Orleans 


physician, and that the story comes down to the days of seces- 
sion and war. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott has prepared a volume of prayers and Scrip- 
tural readings for ‘ Family Worship,’ with selections from all the 
standard sources. It will be published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Bread-Winners’ is the title of a strictly anonymous novel 
which will appear before long in Zhe Century. The scene is laid 
in one of the American lake cities, and the story is said to be a 
vigorous and original picture of certain peculiar features of Ameri- 
can life. Like Mrs. Foote’s * Led-Horse Claim,’ it is a story of 
action, as well as of love and character. 


Two volumes of selections from the poems of Robert Browning 
will be published next month, one by Messrs. Holt & Co., select- 
ed and edited by Edward Mason, the other by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., with an introduction by Richard Grant White. 

Miss Helen Zimern’s ‘Epic of Kings,’ with an introducto 
poem by Mr. E. W. Gosse, will be published by Messrs. Holt & 
Co., who also announce a translation of Ten Brink’s ‘ Early Eng- 
lish Literature,’ which extends from before the Conquest to 
Wiclif. There has been a unanimity of opinion about the merits 
of this book that makes it seem strange that no translator has 
seized upon it before. Mr. Horace M. Kennedy, the gentleman 
who has at last undertaken the task, has left the body of the book 
unchanged, though some passages have been modified and a 
number of foot-notes and an appendix added. The English of the 
appendix is the author’s own. Indeed, the entire translation has 
been thoroughly revised by him. 

The souvenir presented by the Madison Square Theatre on the 
one hundredth night of ‘ Young Mrs. Winthrop’ is a series of he- 
liotype reproductions from the —e of portraits of the company. 
The gift was a pretty one, though the likenesses are—not very 


The March number of Harper's Magasine will have for its 
frontispiece an engraving from G. H. Boughton’s painting, ‘ The 
Burgomaster’s Daughter.’ Among the articles of most interest 
will be * Parsifal,’ at Bayreuth, by M. G. Van Rensselaer, illus- 
trated by Carl Marr. 

“ Consuelo,’ by George Sand, fills 526 pages of small type in 
one of Peterson’s paper-covered volumes. 

Messrs. Macmillan have bound in one large thin volume four 
books which they have already issued in paper-covered editions, 
namely, ‘Tom Brown's School-Days,’ Waterton’s *‘ Wanderings 
in South America,’ and —— ‘Old Christmas’ (from the 
* Sketch-Book ’), and ‘ Bracebridge Hall.’ 

The six Bohlen Lectures for 1882, delivered recently by Bishop 


' Harris, of Michigan, on the ‘ Relation of Christianity to Civil 


Authority,’ will be issued immediately by T. Whittaker, who has 
also in preparation the ‘ Principles of Agnosticism applied to Evi- 
dences of Christianity,’ by the Rev. Dr. J. Andrews Harris, of 
Philadelphia. 


Funk & Wagnall’s paper-covered Standard Series has just been 
augmented by the addition of ‘ New Testament = (for any 
version or edition) and ‘ Opium,’—a discussion, by John Liggins, 
of England’s coercive policy and its disastrous results in China 
and India, and the spread of opium-smoking in America. 

King Kalakaua has been graciously pleased to make Dr. C. M. 
Newell, of Boston, author of ‘ Kalani of Oahu,’ a Knight Com- 
panion of the Royal Order of Kapiolami. 

* Tempest-Tossed,’ by Theodore Tilton, will soon re-appear in 
a revised edition, from the press of R. Worthington. 

The Petersons announce a translation of Alphonse Daudet's 
new novel ‘ L’Evangeliste,’ founded upon the true story of a 
young girl's abduction from her Catholic parents by evangelizing 

rotestants who brought her up in the reformed faith. She was 
at one time a governess in Daudet’s household, and is now a 
preacher in Geneva. 
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Mr. H. M. Alden, editor of Harper's Monthly, is spending a 
part of the winter in New York, with his family. Mr. Alden is 
one of those hard-working editors who keep themselves in. the 
background. Only his friends know that he occasionally contrib- 
utes graceful anonymous verses to his own magazine. 


Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, whose novel, ‘The Led-Horse 
Claim,’ is now appearing in Zhe Century, is the author of several 
shorter stories in that magazine and St. Nicholas, and of one 
entitled ‘In Exile,” which ran through two numbers of Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly. The present is her first extended serial. It 
is attracting attention not merely for its faithfulness to ‘local 
color,” but * the literary strength unexpectedly revealed. Mrs. 
Foote was already known as one of our best illustrative artists, 
before she gave her present promise of becoming one of the best 
of American novelists. ° 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce a novel called ‘ The Belle o° 
Becket’s Lane,’ by John Beatty, and ‘ The Cross in the Light of 
To-day,’ a theological work, by W. W. McLane, D.D., of Ohio. 
They will soon have ready ‘ Rousseau ’ in their Foreign Classics, 
and * Hamilton’ in their Philosophical Classics. 


Mr. Joseph Sailer, for forty-three years financial editor of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, died on the 14th inst., in the 74th year of his 
age. Only a short timeago he had retired fromthe active duties 
of his office. During the first thirty-seven years of his connection 
with the Ledger he was never away from his desk for a day. 

The new American novel which Messrs. Scribner’s Sons have in 
press is by a lady. Miss Mary Adams is the name given as that 
of the author, but we believe it to be a nom-de-plume. The 
title of the book is ‘An Honorable Surrender,’ and the scene is 
laid partly in the rural districts of New England, and partly in the 
social whirlpool of New York. 


Dr. S. Wells Williams has rewritten his well-known book on 
China, ‘ The Middle Kingdom,’ which will be published with a 
number of new illustrations by Messrs. Scribner. 


By arrangement with Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Mr. R. Worth- 
ington publishes from advance sheets Mr. R. H. Proctor’s new 
book, ‘ The Great Pyramid.’ 

The New York Free Circulating Library in Bond Street will 
soon have a worthy home, in a building of its own. Its third an- 
nual report, just issued, shows that about 5000 persons used the 
library during the past year; that 695 books were bought and 
1420 received as gifts ; that the whole number on the shelves was 
7206 ; that only 11 were lost ; and that 18,603 readers, of whom 
14,812 were minors and 379! adults, used the reading-room on the 
356 days when it was open. There were 2504 Sunday readers. 
It is to be hoped that the Trustees will succeed in establishing at 
least one branch-library during the present year. 


In the holiday catalogue of the Paris publisher Hetzel appeared 
illustrated editions of French adaptations of three American sto- 
ries for the young—Mr. Aldrich’s ‘Story of a Bad Boy,’ Mrs. 
Dodge’s ‘ Hans Brinker,’ and Miss Alcott's ‘ Little Women.’ 

The remains of John Howard Payne have been exhumed under 
the supervision of the British Consul at Tunis, and are now in 
charge of the United States Consul at Marseilles, awaiting trans- 
portation to America. 


Messrs. Harper will publish, within a fortnight, a ‘ History of 
Latin Literature, from Ennius to Boethius,’ in two volumes, by 
Geo. A. Simcox. 


There seems to be a revival of interest in Hawthorne and his 
work, One of the signs of this is the fine edition of his romances 
and tales now in course of publication by Messrs, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. This is such an edition as one delights in reading. 
No fault can be found with the size of the volumes or the typog- 
raphy. ‘Twice-Told Tales’ and ‘Mosses from an Old Manse’ 
are just ready. Each volume is illustrated with an etching, 
_and introduced by a note from Mr. Geo. P. Lathrop. Mr. Waiter 
Shirlaw has made a striking illustration for ‘Lady Eleanor’s 
Mantle,’ and Mr. Ross Turner gives a dainty picture of the Old 
Manse. There is some valuable bibliography in Mr. Lathrop’s 
notes, some of which will accompany each volume. We learn 


from the first of these notes that the editor has found a tale,. 


‘ Alice Doane’s Appeal,’ that was — in The Token for 1835, 
but has never appeared in any collection of Hawthorne’s works. 
It will be given in the eleventh volume of this edition. The last 


volume—the twelfth—will contain a new steel-portrait of Haw-. 


thorne from the photograph best liked by his family. 
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‘ The Voyage of the Jeannette,’ containing the ship- and ice- 
journals of Lieutenant De Long is in the press of Fenkeen, 
Mifflin & Co. These journals were brought home by Engineer 
Melville to Mrs. De Long, by whom the work is edited. The 
story which they tell will be supplemented by the testimony of the 
survivors of the ill-fated expedition. It will be preceded by an 


introductory chapter, in which the preparations for the voyage . 


and the plan and purpose of the expedition will be related, and 
also by a biographical sketch of Commander De Long. 


Dr. Allen McLane Hamilton has just finished a volume on 
‘ Types of Insanity,’ upon which he has been engaged for several 
years. Ten large plates from photographs of selected ‘ cases’ 
illustrate the book, of which Messrs. Wm. Wood & Co. are the 
publishers. 

When the late W. C. Bryant was a young man of five-and- 
twenty, he was the victim of misplaced affection. His rejection 
so preyed upon him that he wrote a poem on the subject which 
wil! be published in his forthcoming biography. Mr. Godwin’s 
entire manuscript is now in the hands of the printer, and Messrs. 
Appleton expect to have the book ready early in February. They 
will also have ready, at about the same time, the first volume of 
Prof. John B. McMaster’s ‘ History of the People of the United 
States, from the Revolution to the Civil War.’ 


Miss Emma Marshall has added another to her ‘Stories for 
Daughters at Home.’ It is called ‘ Constantia Carew: Ten Years 
of her Life.” Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. are the publishers. 
They will also publish shortly a volume of selections from Canon 
Liddon’s works, and a new volume of essays by Canon Mozeley. 

Mr. Charles P. Keith, a Philadelphia lawyer, has written a 
vulume called ‘ The Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania, from 
1733 to 1776.’ The work is a large one, and gives the biographi- 
cal and genealogical history of all the Members of the Council in 
1733 and those who subsequently became Members. Thirty- 
seven biographies and genealogies are written out by the indus- 
trious author, and they include the names of Philadelphia’s most 
illustrious sons. ‘The book,’ says the Philadelphia Press, ‘is 
not a ‘‘ peerage,’’ it is not a sycophantic attempt to establish o 
to foster an un-American aristocracy in Philadelphia. It is simply 
a valuable contribution to local history, the material of which ha 
been collected with amazing industry and comprehensiveness.’ 

‘ The Local Associations of Whittier’s Poems’ are treated of in 
a charmingly illustrated article by George M. White in the current 
Harper's Magazine. Mr. White has visited all the scenes de- 
scribed by the poet and made his own sketches. He has not only 
‘interviewed’ Mr. Whittier, but has gleaned a number of anec- 
dotes from his neighborhood contemporaries. Harry Fenn’s illus- 
trations of ‘The Wild Welsh Coast’ show that he has acquired a 
bolder style of drawing, having dropped altogether his Birket 
Foster mannerisms. Mr. Reinhardt furnishes striking illustra- 
tions to the article on ‘ German Political Leaders,’ and Mr. Bought- 
on develops a humorous vein in his stroll through Holland. 


Some of the early chapters of Mrs. Burnett's ‘ Through One 
Administration ’ were severely criticised, but the author is evi- 
dently doing her best to obliterate the unpleasant impression 
made therein. In the latest instalments, the story is developing a 
new interest, and the completed work will doubtless show that, 
even if the author has made some mistakes, on the whole she 
knew what she was about. Some one writing from Washington 
says that ‘ candidates’ are already beginning to turn up for posi- 
tions as originals of the various characters, and that—like ‘Democ- 
racy ’"—‘ Through One Administiation’ is destined to be a sort of 
social Bradshaw. 


Mr. T. Cole has never done a more beautiful piece of engrav- 
ing than the portrait of George Wm. Curtis, in the February 
Century. The sketch of Mr. Curtis, as Mr. S. S. Conant, is full 
of interesting facts concerning one of the most eminent men in 
America, about whose life very little is known. Mr. Curtis is a 
New Englander by birth and a New Yorker by choice. In his 
younger days he belonged to the Brook Farm Phalanx, and after 
the failure of that scheme he lived for a while in Concord, Mass., 
where he became intimate with Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Thoreau. The opening article of this number of Zhe Century 
is on ‘American Etchers,’ by Mrs. M. G. van Rensselaer, who 
finds Mr. Stephen Parrish, Mr. R. S. Gifford, Mr. Farrar, and 
Mrs. Moran our best etchers. The illustrations show to what a 
= the art has been brought in this country. Mr. J. Brander 

atthews has a critical and gossiping paper on Frederick Locker 
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and writers of vers-de-société in general. He certainly runs no 
risk of contradiction when he says that Mr. Locker, and Mr. 
Austin Dobson ‘stand, each on his own ground, at the head of 
poets who sing of English society as it is.’ Mr. Stedman’s poem, 
* The Constant Heart,’ is spelled in old style, and its seventeenth- 
century air is due to more than the spelling. *A Woman’s 
Reason,’ Mr. Howells’s new story, is begun in this number. 
The opening scene is Boston Common, which naturally glides to 
Beacon Steps. 


The second part of Mr. Longfellow’s ‘Michael Angelo’ is 
given in the February Ad/antzc, and the third part of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘The Ancestral Footstep.’ Mr. Richard Grant.White 
contributes a paper on ‘Stage Rosalinds.’ The only representa- 
tive of this character he mentions by name is the one who 
* among the many bad Rosalinds that I have seen, was indisputably 
the worst.’ It is hardly necessary for him to mention in a foot- 
note that this is Mrs. Langtry. ‘ And yet,’ he adds, ‘ Mrs, Langtry 
is singularly endowed with all the physical traits required for an 
ideal Rosalind ;’ and he thinks that, ‘ both above and below the 
waist, in its upper as well as its lower limbs, the figure is notably 
like that of a fine, well-grown boy.’ 





BISHOP MCQUADE’S paper on ‘ The Decay of Protestantism, 
in the February orth American Review, is not very convincing. 
From his argument we should judge that all forms of religion, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, were dying out. ‘ Unbelief is 
spreading in the world,’ he says. ‘ The theories of the scientific 
school have more weight than Bible church creeds or theological 
teachings.’ Thus, though Protestantism is declining, Catholicism 
cannot rejoice. Bishop McQuade terms Mr. Beecher ‘ a barome- 
ter of American Protestantism ;’ and pronounces his recent with- 
drawal from the Congregational Church a sign of its decay. The 
Methodist denomination, ‘ once so strong in church government 
and discipline, is weakening under the influence of wealth and de- 
sire for the good things of this world.’ The Episcopal Church is 
divided against itself. ‘The want of a higher standard of intelli- 
gence amene the Protestant clergy, which Bishop McQuade at- 
tributes to the low average of their pay, is, he thinks, one of the 
prime causes of this decay. The inability of the clergy to cope 
with scientific argument has developed scepticism in the laity. 





Mr. Lestie STEPHEN’s Biographia Britannica will be 
on a large scale, and the editor invites the co-operation 
of scholars everywhere, It is a subject for regret that 
some one of our wealthier publishers does not undertake 
a Biographia Americana, for scarcely anything is more 
needed by students of American history. There is such 
a complexity of interests in the United States, and our 
sources are so various, that it is impossible to obtain a 
clear idea of the founders of our States without access to 
one of the great libraries, and it is difficult even then, 
unless the reader is possessed of much bibliographical 
knowledge. Our most copious biographical work is 
that of Drake, but nothing is attempted in this except a 
mere outline of facts and dates. Allen’s book has been 
superseded; and apart from these there is no other 
reasonably copious compilation. Hamersley’s Diction- 
ary and that of Lanman have their uses in reference to 
the Army and Navy and the officials of the general 
Government, and the recent encyclopzdias notice the 
more important names. But there is accessible no com- 
one work in which a good account of Sewall, of 

assachusetts, Sevier, of Tennessee, De Lancey, of New 
York, Richardson, of Illinois, or Burnett, of Ohio, could 
be found. Such a work should include the Governors 
of the Colonies, the more important Congressmen, each 
of the Governors of States, officers who attained the rank 
of brigadier-general in actual warfare, the more im- 
portant professional men and scientific men, and all of 
those whose abilities in any way affected the destinies of 
the Republic. Living men should be excluded. Volumes 
like these would be of the highest utility to all engaged 
in the study of history, and if now undertaken could be 
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enriched with much that the lapse of time will destroy. 
The tendency of remoteness is to elevate the more im- 
portant men, and depress those below them. We know 
much of Washington, but little about Schuyler; Jeffer- 
son has been preserved to us, but not George Clinton ; 
John Adams retains his place, but not Jonathan Trum- 
bull. Of the great names since the formation of the Con- 
stitution, White, Burgess, Pickering, King, Pinckney, 
are nothing but names. Of our literary men whose deaths 
have been recorded for twenty years, only Cooper, Poe, 
and Irving are still preserved in remembrance. Much 
of this is owing to the fact that no convenient work of 
reference gives their lives with any attempt at complete- 
ness, and often the biographical sketches which exist 
are too prolix, and contain too few incidents. 





HavE authors any rights that their heirs will respect ? 
The appearance in Zhe Atlantic and The Century of 
batches of notes painfully amassed by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne for a romance makes the question pertinent. 
When Hawthorne’s ‘ Note-Books’ appeared, many peo- 
ple were somewhat scandalized, because their publica- 
tion seemed to be a violation of the instinct which was 
perhaps the strongest trait in the character of the dead 
novelist—that_of concealment ; and also because in his 
literary work he had wisely pushed the same trait to an 
extreme. Yet the elaborateness of the notes made read- 
ers suspect that Hawthorne was not entirely unaware 
that eventually they would be printed, and they cer- 
tainly afforded great pleasure without noticeably affect- 
ing the reputation of their maker. Hawthorne wished 
that his life should not be written ; yet that wish was 
again not respected, and we have two biographies of 
him, each not without merit, but each unsatisfactory as 
to the points which are of greatest moment to lovers of 
literature. , The last was, perhaps, the least appreciative, 
the least sympathetic. On the appearance of the frag- 
mentary sketches for the romance now called ‘ Dr. 
Grimshawe’s Secret,’ it looked as if the last indignity 
had been offered to the expressed desires and the natural 
temperament of Hawthorne. The needs of his widow 
gave some color to the publication of the ‘ Note-Books,’ 
the rightful curiosity of the public condoned to a large 
degree the appearance of a biography. But what good 
excuse is there for dragging before the public those 
memoranda, trial pages, abortive chapters full of inter- 
jections addressed only to himself, which the shyest 
man in the United States had not in his last hours the 
strength to destroy? The plea of necessity does not 
cover this piece of gross injustice, because the sums ob- 
tained by his heirs for the’ material are small when 
weighed against the loss in reputation which Nathaniel 
Hawthorne must suffer; one might expect that the 
heirs of one who was as delicately organized, as sensi- 
tive as he, would rather look for profit in any other 
enterprise than such a venture, That he would have 
been horrified at the idea of such an exposure is certain, 
and it would be none the less certain, had we no record of 
his life, no anecdotes of his almost morbid shyness. It 
is only necessary to read his books to know that he be- 
longed to the class of artists who have a horror of being 
watched while at work, and who take infinite pains not 
to let anything leave their study until the last finish has 
been applied. That arose from his temperament. But 
when one reflects on the class of writings to which his 
bent was strongest, one must acknowledge that exposure 
of his processes is not only cruel but unwise. 

In no other country than our own was it harder, dur- 
ing his day, for a writer to. wrap himself in an ideal 


atmosphere and write of the mysterious, the next-to- 
supernatural. Hawthorne did it ; but at what a cost of 
labor and of avoidance of his fellows we all know. It 
is this ideal veil, hiding all his work, which has now 
been torn away, apparently without one pang for the 
writer to whom we owe so many hours full of charm, 
and certainly with little or no protest from the press. 
The readers of Hawthorne enjoy him because he puts 
them under a spell; it is the illusion which charms, as 
it does in kindred arts. Now to be remembering, as 
one must after reading these materials, that this passage 
must have been worked up from some crude idea, or to 
be continually suspecting, as one will, that under that 
delicate tone lies a heavy and common note, destroys 
half the pleasure in the work of art. And possibly the 
most disillusioning of all is the third but not the last 
stage of the romance, which lately appeared in book- 
form in Boston. It has the framework of a mature 
novel in Hawthorne’s weirdest vein, together with the 
crudity of a boy’s first attempt. There are passages as 
lurid as a dime-novel, which Hawthorne knew perfectly 
well to be entirely out of tone, and was exasperated 
with, but had not the time, or never hit the right mood, 
to bring into harmony. Had he only had the choice, 
without doubt this would have been ‘ Dr. Grimshawe’s 
Secret’ in the state prior to a thorough re-writing and 
re-arrangement of the plot from beginning to end, 
which he would have chosen to throw into the merciful 
flames. Some of his short stories are wanting in deli- 
cacy and grasp; occasionally one feels that he must 
have been writing from the hand, not from brain and 
heart. But none is so ‘disillusioning as ‘Dr. Grim- 
shawe’s Secret,’ notwithstanding the fine pages and 
beautiful similes that lighten every now and then the 
chaotic mass. Not only will this romance add nothing 
to his fame ; it saps that fame in the most unkind, in- 
sidious fashion. 

Heirs and executors of authors err in judgment like 
other people, and the protest is not meant to be per- 
sonal but general. What has happened to Hawthorne 
may happen to any writer. If it appears that no one 
has a word to say against performances of the kind, 
and the public, like a child that breaks a watch to find 
out how the wheels go round, buys such wares greedily, 
there will soon be no limit to breaches of trust in mat- 
ters which ought to stand above the ordinary laws gov- 
erning inherited property. There is excuse for selling 
houses and lands, portable property, relics ; but the un- 
written law should visit with penalties any one who 
allows the publication of that which seriously affects the 


‘literary standing of an author. An attack on his morals 


would be less disadvantageous to his fame than disillu- 
sionment in regard to his literary methods, 





ITALIAN NOTES. 

THE two important Italian works of the season, characteristic 
of the two political parties of the State, are the ‘ Life of Gari- 
baldi,’ and the ‘ Correspondence of Cavour.’ The first (Florence : 
G. Barbéra) appears in two volumes, and is the production of a 
devoted follower of the General, who acted as his secretary at one 


_time. It is ably written and as impartial as one can expect the 


work of a partisan to be; the facts are based on authentic docu- 
ments, and there is some reason tou believe that it will become the 
standard life of the hero.——The other book, equally important 
and hardly less interesting, relating to Garibaldi’s great rival 
(Turin: Roux & Favale), is modestly entitled ‘ Lettere Edite e 
Inedite,’ but contains in fact an enormous amount of information 
not only in the letters, but in a long biographical introduction and 
copious notes by Captain L. Chiala, a distinguished member of 
the Moderate party in the Italian Parliament, and a famous writer 
on politico-historic subjects, remarkable for his truthfulness and 
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candor.——lIn fiction the newest and most notable work is 
‘ Amore na Cento Occhi,’ by Salvatore Farina. 





FRENCH NOTES. 
AMONG those charming books for children, in which the French 


excel, are ‘ Les Déconvertes de M. Jean’ and ‘ Les Campagnes du . 


Général Toto,’ by M. Emile Desbeaux (Ducrocq). ‘ Hans,’ by 
G. Jandt (Berger Levrault), is the story of a terrible giant, who 
robs and murders. Nominally, it is intended for children. Act- 
ually, it is a mild satire on Prince Bismarck. 

M. d’Héricault follows his volume entitled ‘La Révolution de 
Thermidor’ with another entitled ‘ La Révolution ’ (Paris : Du- 
moulin). It is a philosophic discussion of the movement of '89, 
and of its consequences in the popular upheavals of to-day. It is 
enlivened with anecdotes, and nearly all of its 400 pages have 
— drawings, facsimile portraits, or illustrations in sepia 
or color. 





GERMAN NOTES. 

THE result of the excavations at Olympia under the auspices of 
the German Government, which led to an unexpectedly rich dis- 
covery of antiquities, has just been published in a handsome folio 
volume, with 70 woodcuts, 15 large copper-plate engravings, and 
numerous plans and maps (Berlin: Springer). Adolf Boetticher, 
the author of the accompanying text, was for severz] years the 
technical director of the works. He speaks with the authority of 
one who has been an eye-witness of what he describes, with the 
superior knowledge of a professional architect and engineer, and 
with the refined taste of a cultivated art-amateur. The most 
important discovery is, of course, the great temple of Zeus, which 
was entirely unburied under Mr. Boetticher’s direction, who also 
discovered the gigantic Hermes, the bronze charioteer, the head of 
Aphrodite and many other interesting fragments. The book is 
published at a low price. 

Robert Hamerling, one of the most original of the poets of new 
Germany, whose first two epic poems, * Ahasuerus in Rome’ and 
‘The King of Zion’ (John of Leyden, the Anabaptist) made a 

rofound impression, has published a charming version of the old 
ove-story of ‘ Amor and Psyche’ (Leipzig : Titze). He has suc- 
ceeded in turning this beautiful legend into a harmoniously com- 
> epic. The work is prettily illustrated by Paul Thumann. 

amerling’s historical novel, ‘ Aspasia,’ translated into English, 
is known in this country. 
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“ Zoological Sketches.” * 

UNDER the above caption, Mr. Felix L. Oswald has brought 
together a number of articles on various animals, which he has 
been privileged to observe in a living state. No indication is 
given in the preface, or elsewhere in the book, that the articles in 
question do not appear therein for the first time, but unless our 
memory is much at fault, some, if not all, have been previously 
ayaa in Lippincott's Magazine. This fact should not have 

een suppressed, and would not have materially interfered with 
the success of the publication as a whole if revealed. On the 
contrary, there is so much of interest that some persons would 
doubtless procure the collected sketches because they had pre- 
viously read them and for the sake of ready reference. The 
several chapters (ten in number) are written in a graphic and 
entertaining manner, and are really worthy of preservation in the 
permanent shape in which they are now presented. They are, as 
already indicated, to a large extent the results of personal obser- 
vation, although several of them are of.a general nature, and con- 
sequently embody the studies of others. The first chapter is 
aptly devoted to anecdotes respecting ‘our four-handed relatives’; 
the second to the ‘ mountain-steep of America ;’ the third, under 
the caption ‘A Step-child of Nature,’ records the author's 
studies of the common sloth ; a fourth treats of the instinct of 
‘secretiveness,’ as manifested in sundry mammals and birds; in 
a fifth the habits. of bats are described ; the sixth is devoted to the 
‘sacred baboons’ of India; and the others relate to ‘animal 
renegades,’ ‘pets’ in general, ‘traps,’ and ‘ four-footed prize- 
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fighters.’ The bill of fare thus furnished is so good and palatable 
that we are not disposed to complain of the few lapses from 
scientific nomenclature or logic that occur, and we can sympathize 
with the author’s enthusiasm when he declares that ‘ the tenden- 
cies of our realistic civilization make it evident that the study of 
natural science is destined to supersede the mystic scholasticism 
of the middle ages,’ and his belief ‘that the standards of enter- 
taining literature will undergo a corresponding change. The 
Spirit of Naturalism has awakened from its long slumber.’ The 
— is illustrated with thirty-six excellent woodcuts by Hermann 
aber. 





The Assos Expedition. 

FORTUNATELY for the Assos Expedition, winter has been very 
slow to set in this year in the Troad. Work was still progressing 
actively at Assos after the middle of December, when the Jast let- 
ters that have been received were written ; and it is satisfactory 
to learn that the health of the Expedition continues excellent, des- 
pite the quality of the climate, somewhat trying to strangers, and 
the particular unhealthiness this year of certain districts of Asia 
Minor not far distant from Assos. The last weeks of the second 
season have been very fruitful in results—especially in such chance 
discoveries as are of the greatest archeological importance, while 
they cannot be looked for beforehand. Among these latest dis- 
coveries may be mentioned monuments which promise to throw 
new and clear light upon the much disputed Egyptian and oriental 
origin, respectively, of the Doric and Ionic orders, and a tomb 
which presents a complete analogy to the celebrated Tombs of the 
Kings near Jerusalem, which have been looked upon by opposing 
schools of archzologists as embodying the prototype of still un- 
developed Hellenic art, or as productions of Greco-Roman art ap- 
proaching its decline. Thetomb at Assos bids fair to fix the much 
controverted date of the Tombs of the Kings, and to close the 
discussion, as it bears upon its face an inscription of easy inter- 
pretation. Other inscriptions of considerable length have been 
found, and add precious information to our scanty knowledge of 
the. religious observances and municipal government of Assos, 
which can be taken as fair examples of the institutions of a small- 
er Greek city standing in semi-oriental Asia Minor both as an 
outpost of Hellenic culture, and in some degree perhaps as a sur- 
viving representative of that culture as it was in primitive ages. 
The good fortune of the Expedition in collecting smaller objects 
continues. Some minor relics of much rarity have been found, as 
Hellenic keys and a Byzantine lock. The series of ancient lamps 
is varied and interesting ; some of them are finely finished and 
richly ornamented in relief. THOMAS W. LUDLOW. 


‘ COTTAGE LAWN,’ YONKERS, N. Y., January 12, 1883. 





Scientific Notes. 

THE interesting address on ‘ Physics and Occult Qualities,’ de- 
livered before the Philosophical Society of Washington, on the 2d 
ult., by the retiring President, William B. Taylor, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet-form. 

The cormorant’s mode of feeding its young has recently been 
described and illustrated. The hungry fledgeling is allowed to poke 
its head down its parent’s throat and extract the semi-digested 
fish from the stomach. The newly-hatched birds are naked, but 
soon become covered with a black te plumage which is retained 
till the mature dress is assumed. 
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Dr. Haden on Etching and Engraving. 

Is * TECHINESS’ the normal thing with engravers of all kinds ? 
The rumbling of the battle between the engravers on wood of the 
old school and those of the new has hardly died away before the 
apple of discord is thrown among the engravers on metal. This 
time it is not the unhappy newspaper critic who starts the quarrel, 
but an artist who has mounted the lecture-platform—a most 
respectable surgeon of London town, whose eminence as an 
etcher is acknowledged by the most heated among his antago- 
nists. In one sense Dr. Haden is an amateur ; it is not etching, 
but surgery, which has sarees’ him handsomely until, as the 
Irish used to say, his thatch is white ; and moreover has permit- 
ted him to bring together a most remarkable private collection of 
etchings by the old and modern masters. In another sense he is 
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a professional ; for in etching he has accomplished what no other 
Englishman has, and but few of the etchers of other nations. 
Coming to this country as a lecturer whose name was well known, 
he selected Boston for his first discourses, and it was in Boston 
that he began to stir up the ‘techiest’ of artists. Why, we ask 
again, are the engravers so thin-skinned ?. Is it because they have 
to be to a large extent copyists of the work of others, and hence 
need to be more energetic in claiming the rank of artist? or be- 
cause they have always suffered from the malice of those who 
wish to deny them that title? Or are they really apt to regard 
the world sourly, owing to enforced silence and solitude while 
they bend over work which is often minute and generally monoto- 
nous? Too much self-commanming fosters vanity and irritability 
in other cases ; why not in theirs? At any rate, it was an evil 
hour for Dr. Haden when he began to set forth the superior 
attractions of etching and, not content with claiming freedom and 
originality for it, proceeded to ridicule the kindred art of engrav- 
ing on metal. The hazards of such an attack are increased by the 
one fact that almost every print made by orthodox line-engraving 
on steel, copper, or zinc, is aided by the acid bath, and to that 
extent is an etching (German dézez, to treat with acid), and by 
the other fact that most etchings are partially completed by what 
is called a ‘ needle,’ but what is only another form of the graver 
or burin. 

But Dr. Haden has all the traditional directness of the Briton ; 
when he thinks he has a good thing he hammers away at it most 
conscientiously, even if by so doing he goes beyond the boundary 
of the actual—even though he steps over the solid ground of 
fact into the quaginire of the untenable. So it happened that at 
Boston, and presumably at Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and 
other cities where he may have lectured, he made statements 
regarding the engravers on metal which were easily disproved. It 
was cruel, as a mere personal opinion, to relegate them from the 

aradise of artists into the earthy waste of artisans. But in justi- 
ying it he stated such things as this : The engraver on metal is a 
mere copyist who cannot show originality ; he can only make a 
furrow on his plate like a V ; he has a cast-iron * gamut,’ or rule 
of procedure, by which lines in certain directions and of a certain 
force are conventionally used to represent certain stuffs, or sur- 
faces. ‘Etching depends upon the brain; invention, ideality, 
susceptibility, passion, poetry belong to it ; engraving, not having 
originality, does not constitute an art.’ ‘Etching is an art, 
engraving a méfzer, or manufacture.’ Such were the statements 
naturally calculated to stir the bile of engravers. One reason why 
it is so displeasing to them is that it contains a modicum of truth. 
Most of the engraving on steel done in this country, and appar- 
ently all that is done in Londen, if not so rigidly the result of a 
‘gamut’ as Dr. Haden says, is nevertheless largely mechanical. 
Yet there are exceptions, and it is just these exceptions which 
make Dr. Haden’s remarks unwise and apparently uncalled-for. 
If he had said, ‘ as the art is practised by a majority of engravers 
on steel and copper,’ he would have been correct. But he did not 
know ; and he betrayed his ignorance—his amateur side, to put it 
more kindly and justly—by what he said about the burins used by 
engravers. They are of all shapes and sizes, having all sorts of 
oints, and designed for cutting all sorts of grooves in the plate. 
ndividual engravers here make special tools for special parts of an 
engraving. Surely in England they must do the same in some 
cases. Examine a plate by William Edgar Marshall, for instance, 
and see how many different-sized grooves there are, how many 
different shapes in the prveres. Some have transverse striations ; 
e bottom ; others make furrows deep or 
shallow as the need may be. Acid is used for heavy lines, and 
the resultant grooves are worked with points of different shapes. 
There is no end to the variety of the tool which Dr. Haden left his 
hearers to imagine as simple and unplastic. 

In fine, Dr. Haden was carried away by his own hobby so far 
as to forget that it is always the man, not the tool, that makes the 
work of art. Etching is more rapid ; but for some artists rapidity 
is fatal—they néed the sobering effect of slower processes. And 
in his desire to stimulate in this country the beautiful art of which 
he is one of the living masters, he neglects to point out its limita- 
tions. Etching has limitations. It does not represent flesh well, 
nor the gradations of fine modelling, nor aerial perspective. No 
art is erg apes | rounded. It is unwise, and likelier to defeat 
than gain the object desired, to claim too much for etching, since 
disproval of one or two statements will be apt to make the over- 
cautious fancy that all the rest advanced is equally untrue. Never- 
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theless, Dr. Haden is doing good work here in calling attention to 
the dangers that beset line-engraving and which cause most steel 
and copper prints made nowadays to be cold and monotonous 
when they are not absolutely stiff and vulgar. What he is really 
attempting is to carry into work on the metals the war which has 
been so successfully prosecuted in woodcuts, and which has 
greatly redounded to the credit of American art. Every lover of 
the arts is with Dr. Haden as to the principle involved ; but it is 
all the more needful to protest against some of his fallacious 
arguments. 





The Boston Artists’ Exhibition. 

Mr. SUTTON’S new art-gallery in Madison Square opens auspi- 
ciously with one of the best collections of pictures by native artists 
ever exhibited in this city. That all these paintings are by Bos- 
tonians makes the show so much the more attractive to New 
Yorkers. We feel a very affectionate interest in all the doings of 
our sister-city ; more especially in those on which she appears to 
plume herself. We accordingly take the keenest pleasure in bear- 
ing witness to the goodness of this exhibition. Though some one 
or two of the artists concerned are known to be capable of greater 
efforts than they have put forth on this occasion, still we are grati- 
fied to observe that the average of merit is so high. It is credita- 
ble not only to Boston but to America. The place of honor has 
been given to Mr. Geo. Fuller’s ‘ Dandelion Girl,’ to which, in- 
deed, it belongs. The picture has been exhibited in New York 
before ; but we are glad to see it again. Its tone is superb. A 
large landscape by Mr. Fuller is very nearly as good, but a 
smaller figure piece and a portrait are both beneath him. The 
portrait should not have been exhibited at all. One of Mr. Fox- 
croft Cole’s paintings has also been shown here before. It, too, 
though not a very good example, is worth seeing once more. In 
another painting, which is new to us, he is apparently at his best. 
It is a spring landscape with a quiet stream, apple-trees in bloom, 
and a silvery gray sky, and is a very satisfactory rendition of a 
well-chosen theme. Mr. John Enneking has several winter and 
autumn landscapes which are, if anything, a little too clever. Mr. 
J. Appleton Brown appears to be getting past this phase of pict- 
ure-making. Most of his contributions are cleverer than Mr. 
Enneking's, but some are really good—well-studied and forcible. 
A portrait of Mr. Thomas Appleton by Mr. Vinton is an excellent 
piece of work, expressive, vigorous, and refined. A girl’s head by 
Mrs. F. C. Houston is a very nice bit of painting. Some pictures 
of still-life by E. Carlson are very good. Apple-blossoms and 
daffodils by Elizabeth A. Green are far above the average of such 
studies. Indeed, if we were to mention everything that is worthy 
praise, we could hardly pass by a single painting. 





Art Notes. 

MR. JOHN LA FARGE has just completed three windows for a 
private house in Boston, which, though rather small, maintain the 
reputation he has acquired in this genre. All three are, properly 
speaking, pictures in glass, without much that is strictly decora- 
tive about them. Two are copied from the Japanese—a peacock 
and a bush of peonies. The third—hollyhocks—is from an orig- 
inal study. All three are very fine examples of the modern style 
in stained glass. The hollyhocks especially are very naturalistic. 
The window has, in fact, all that there might be in a very good 
water-color drawing with the added brilliancy that is due to the 
material used. 


Mr. Walter Shirlaw, though an early member of the Etching 
Society of this city, has only lately engaged seriously in etching 
work. Some interesting plates have been produced & him since 
his return from Europe—among them an Italian scene, handled 
with great freedom and strength. Mr. Shirlaw is one of the 
etchers employed to illustrate the new edition of Hawthorne's 
works. 


~ Mr. Charles Lanman, of Washington, proposes to reproduce 
in oil the best of his innumerable sketches of American scenery, 
and to dispose of them in portfolios containing ten pictures meh. 
* The ambition has seized me,’ he declares, ‘to try and produce 
good and satisfactory pictures on reasonable terms. 

The Catalogue of the First Exhibition of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety of Etchers is the must tasteful one we have ever seen. It 
contains etchings by F. S. Church, P. Moran, J. Simson, H. Far- 
rar, S. J. Ferris, T. Moran, J. Pennell, and B. Uhle. There are 
1070 etchings in the exhibition. 
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Was Colley Cibber a dunce? Pope has immortalized him as 
the prince of dunces: Mr. Daly is concerned to show that he was 
an admirable playwright. To the latter end, the comedy ‘ She 
Would and She Wouldn't’ has been produced at Daly’s Theatre 
much as it was produced at Drury Lane in the year 1702. Mr. 
Daly’s admirable company, mostly trained in the modern school, 
wore with tolerable ease the garb of two centuries ago, and the 
comedy sufficed, not only to amuse, but to show how little ad- 
vancement has been made in stage-craft since Cibber was Laureate 
and Pope lampooned him. ; 

*She Would and She Wouldn’t’ is as good as a treatise on the 
whole art of comedy. Every scene is well-planned and well- 
developed. Every incident is studied with an eye to comic effect. 
Where the novices of to-day hurry over minor episodes, believing 
that their carelessness will be condoned in the strength of their 


climax, these elder writers accentuated even the smallest charac- ' 


ters. Here, for example, is the host of the inn where Cibber’s 
personages alight. He professes to have everything in his hos- 
telry, and they order partridges. ‘We have no partridges,’ he 
confesses, ‘ but everything else.’ They call for pigeons or chick- 
ens, and find that of these he has none, * but everything else.’ 
So with the fish and rabbits and whatever else they order, and at 
last they are driven to order a neck of mutton. ‘ Egad,’ say they, 
‘it’s neck or nothing.’ 

But in hearing the comedy one cannot help wishing that the 
author had devoted a tithe of his skill and care to the task of mak- 
ing his people natural. All of them live in a world as imaginary 
and impossible as the world of Jules Verne or Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 
Hypolita, the heroine, has used her lover, Don Philip, so ill that 
he has come to Madrid to marry Rosara, the daughter of Don 
Manuel. His portmanteau, lost on the road, falls into the hands 
of Hypolita who, with her waiting-maid Flora, determines to pre- 
sent herself to Rosara as Don Philip and, being armed with cre- 
dentials, to marry her and spoil the match. This, it must be 
confessed, is an astonishing design. Mlle. de Maupin’s escapade 
in breeches was mild in comparison. But in Cibber’s day the 
audience cared nothing for probability. To see Kitty Clive or 
Mrs. Bracegirdle in trousers was enough for them, and so long as 
the plot was not fantastic in its development, they were willing to 
concede any starting-point whatever. 

Hypolita, then, sets out on her mad scheme, and meets with 
Trappanti, the lying valet, whose race was not extinct when Mr. 
Boucicault wrote ‘Old Heads and Young Hearts.’ Him she en- 
gages to support her claim before Don Manuel, and having long 
been the servant of the real Don Philip, his word is accepted at 
once. Sowhen Philip in person comes on the scene and demands 
to be recognized by Manuel, ‘ You see, sir,’ he cries, ‘ this fellow 
knows me.’ * Sir,’ exclaims Trappanti, ‘ your honor has heard me 
talk of him a thousand times. His name is Guzman; his father, 
sir, old Don Guzman, the most eminent lawyer in Seville, was the 
very person that drew up the settlement and articles of my mas- 
ter’s marriage with your honor’s daughter.’ Whereupon Don 
Philip is put aside and Hypolita is wedded to Rosara. Mrs. 
Aphra Behn would have carried the situation farther. Colley 
Cibber is content to have Don Philip's identity proved immediately 
after the ceremony and to show, as the waiting-maid says, ‘ the 
lady in tears, the lover in a rage, the old gentleman out of his 
senses, most of the company distracted, and the bridegroom in a 
fair way to be hanged—the merriest wedding that ever I saw in 
pA ~_ On which Hypolita makes confession, and the play is 
ended. 

Thus it contains three fairly good characters—Don Manuel, 
Hypolita, and Trappanti. Don Manuel is excellently played by 
Mr. Fisher as a merry old gentleman, quite determined to marry 
his daughter to the man of his choice, but not prepared, like 
Capulet, to drag her about the floor or curse her for refusing. He 
sings as he lucks her in, winks as he reads her love-letters, and at 
the same time, when the lover, whose suit he has rejected, makes 
a disturbance at the door, he calls for his great gun and gues to 
shoot him out of the garret-window. When Rosara is married to 
Hypolita, he falls into a melancholy mood, tearfully complaining 
that he shall now have nobody to chat with at dinner, or take up 
a godly book and read him to dream; and then gets mirthful 
again, orders revels and feasts and music, and lets his hilarity 
grow louder and louder, until he suddenly discovers the imposture 
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and lapses into the depths of despair. These scenes are elabo- 
rated in Mr. Fisher's best style ; the scenes of the lively Hypolita, 
her swagger in man’s clothes, her wooing of Rosara, her duel 
with Don Bhilip, bring out the full resources of Miss Ada Rehan's 
comic powers ; and the scenes of Trappanti, the Scapin of the 
piece, are quaintly given by Mr. James Lewis. In short, the re- 
vival is quite successful. Its vitality, through a hundred and 


_ eighty years, is due to its bustle and fine stage-carpentering. Its 


dialogue, though concise, is neither witty nor humorous. It is 
good theatrica] dialogue, much better to hear than to read. As 
between Pope and Mr. Daly, therefore, we are unable to decide. 
If Cibber had not been made Poet Laureate, his rank would have 
been assured among the better class of playwrights. To lift 
him to this eminence while Pope was doing his finest work is as 
though Queen Victoria should take the Laureateship and its tun 
of wine from Alfred Tennyson and confer it upon Mr. H. J. 
Byron. . 

AT WALLACK’sS, on the other hand, they age se on Wednes- 
day night the most delightful comedy of the school which suc- 
ceeded Shakspeare’s. Beside the glare of ‘She Would and She 
Wouldn’t,’ how purely shines the beam of * She Stoops to Con- 
quer ;’ one all artifice, the other all nature ; one dealing with ex- 
ternal fopperies, the other dealing with the heart. With Colley 
Cibber we travel ‘a travers l’impossible’ ; with Oliver Goldsmith 
we visit that old rambling mansion which all of us know, where 
the only visitors are old Mrs. Oddfish, the curate’s wife, and little 
Cripplegate, the lame dancing-master ; ‘and the only entertain- 
ment of the household is Mr. Hardcastie’s old stories of Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough ; where Tony Lumpkin 
burns the footman’s shoes, and frightens the maids, and worries 
the kittens ; where the stage-coach makes its regular visits, bring- 
ing down the follies of the town both as inside passengers and in 
the basket. Goldsmith is the founder of that ra wer) of nature for 
which the modern drama yearns. His influence is more potent 
than Sheridan’s. The truth of the one will surely outlive the wit 
of the other. 

Mr. Wallack’s appearance as Young Marlow was very agree- 
able to the frequenters of his theatre. He has so long been 
piaying the dawdlers of modern comedy, who make no call on 

is imagination, that it is pleasant to see him in a part so brisk, 
so vigorous, as that of Goldsmith’s hero. He knows its tradi- 
tions : he Jends to it his own good breeding. He remembers, 
what many actors forget, that Sir Charles Marlow’s son was bred 
a scholar, that he was a man of excellent understanding, gener- 
ous, young and brave. When he mistakes Mr. Hardcastle for an 
innkeeper, he would be no gentleman if, as commonly represented, 
he were supercilious. Mr. Wallack makes him properly civil, and 
it is from his words, not his manners, that Mr. Hardcastle 
judged him to be a ‘ brazen dog.’ Nothing, again, can be more 
delicately wrought than the contrast between his scene with Miss 
Hardcastle in her true character and his scene with Miss Hard- 
castle as a barmaid. It is the special mark of this beautiful play 
that it will stand no clowning, no ‘ gags,’ and for that reason it 
is pleasant to see the parts of Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle (he with 
his country ways, his hospitality, his story of the Turks of Bel- 
grade, and of Grouse in the gun-room,-—she with her yearning for 
the town, her study of the Scandalous Magazine, her letters on 
the fashions from London correspondents) entrusted to. com- 
edians of such distinction as Mr. Gilbert and Mme. Ponisi. It re- 
flects great credit on Mr. Wallack to keep Goldsmith’s mas- 
terwork constantly upon the stage. Its intrigue is atrifle musty ; 
but its beauties will endure for all time. 


MR. JOHN T. RAYMOND'S admirers, and they are legion, will 
be glad to hear that he has found a new play. It is called ‘In 
Paradise.’ It was written by Messrs. Jessop and Gill, and has 
been produced at the Grand Opera House. Its elements are Bret- 
Harteian, Paradise being a mining-camp in the West. There is 
an old bummer who has committed a crime; a villain who has 
discovered the crime and bullies the old bummer ; a daughter of 
the old bummer who inherits millions and is persecuted by the 
villain ; and Major Bob Belter, who protects the old bummer, 
thwarts the villain, and marries the maiden to a poor but honest 
miner. Mr. Raymond is Major Bob. Need we say he is once 
more our old friend Sellers? Sellers, indeed, has now turned edi- 
tor, and conducts Zhe Eagle's Scream, of Paradise. Still he is 
Sellers as the universe knows him, and as the stage will continue 
to know him so long as Mr. P.aymond treads it. There is no rea- 
son why Sellers should ever die, provided that his surroundings 
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are constantly changed. Neapolitans never yet tired of Pulcinella. 
He has new jokes, new comments, new antics every evening ; but 
he is the same Pulcinella that deligted their ancestors in the 
middle ages. While Daumier lived, Robert Macaire was peren- 
nial. While John Leech continued to draw for Punch, its readers 
were never weary of the adventures of Mr. Briggs. So may it be 
with Sellers. May he long remain the central figure in a cyclus of 
Sellers plays. We have seen him in a dozen characters, and here 
is one more. Room for the Colonel as a Western editor ! 








Music 








Mr. Thomas’s Second Popular Concert. 

THE second of Mr. Thomas's popular concerts was in several 
respects better than the first. It introduced, in the first place, a 

jianist of high rank, of whom very little has been known hitherto. 

r. Edmund Neupert, a Scandinavian virtuoso, was heard early 
in the present season, under rather unfavorable circumstances. 
At Mr. Thomas’s concert he displayed for the first time in this 
city the full extent of his abilities. He played Edvard Grieg’s 
beautiful pianoforte concerto, well known here, which the com- 
poser, his fellow-countryman, has dedicated to him. His inter- 
pretation was full of interest, and formed the most attractive feat- 
ure of the concert.——Mr. Rhodes, a young violinist of great 
promise, made his début in New York on this occasion. He had 
selected for his introduction Ernst’s celebrated fantasia on airs 
from ‘ William Tell,’ the Azéce-de-reszstance of ambitious virtuosi, 
and mastered its technical difficulties with apparent ease. His 
style for the present lacks breadth and vigor, but in these it will 
probably improve as he grows in experience and self-confidence. 
Considering what he has already achieved, it is fair to predict 
for him a successful career. Mrs. Ames sang an aria by Han- 
del and Liszt’s ‘ Lorelly,’ coldly, and in a very conventional style. 
The orchestral numbers were Mendelssohn’s ‘ Overture to 
Fingal,’ Beethoven’s First Symphony, and the brilliant ballet- 
music from Delibes’s * Sylvia.’ 








Re-Appearance of Mme. Albani. 

THE interest of the third concert of the Symphony Society 
naturally centred in the re-appearance of Mme. Albani. The dis- 
appointment caused by her non-appearance at the public rehearsal 
on Friday afternoon seemed to have stimulated the public’s eager- 
ness to welcome an old favorite, and the Academy of Music was 
crowded last Saturday night by a most kindly-disposed audience. 
The Jady had chosen for her first appearance a selection well cal- 
culated to exhibit the versatility of her gifts and of her school. 
The ‘ Casta Diva,’ from ‘ Norma,’ is a severe test of the powers 
of adramatic prima-donna. Mme. Albani displayed in the recita- 
tive her rare declamatory gifts ; the graceful melody which follows 

ave her the best opportunity of showing the mature beauty of 
cr voice ; while the brilliant final a//egro demonstrated the high 
finish of her execution. She gave Haydn’s ‘ With verdure clad’ 
with dignity and grace, and entered ver a rag into the 
spirit of the simple German songs which she sang later in the 
evening. Her voice has gained in fulness and breadth ; and her 


piano is of remarkably fine quality, but it is used much more 


freely than there is any warrant for. 





The Philharmonic Club’s Third Concert. 

THE programme of the third concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club contained two interesting novelties. After a piano- 
forte quintet by Onslow, written in his usual pedantic, uninter- 
esting, but perfectly correct style, Messrs Arnold and Liebling 

layed 2 suite for violin and piano, by Franz Ries, which has not 
~ heard before in this country. The composer ranks among 
the foremost of living violinists. His new suite is a bright and 
attractive composition, though lacking in originality and striking 


ideas. The andante con moto (gondoliera) is particularly charm-. 


ing, and the brilliant finale, molto viévace, exhibited Mr. Arnold’s 
technical powers in the most favorable light. Heinrich Hoff- 
mann’s sextet for flute and string-instruments, composed for and 
dedicated to the Club, is in character very much like Riess suite ; 
there is the same want of originality and the saine melodic charm. 
The construction shows a thorough knowledge of the art of com- 
position. The slow movement, a pathetic adagzo, made the 
must favorable ya ap on the audience. At the riext concert, 
& new quartet by Dvorak will be given. 
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Mr. Joseffy’s Second Concert. 

LITTLE remains to be said in praise of Mr. Joseffy. At his sec- 
ond concert he played, among other things, Chopin’s Concerto in 
E-minor—one of the most brilliant numbers of his repertoire, and 
the one with which he introduced himself at his first concert in 
Chickering Hall—and a concerto of his own. The latter work is 
a series of florid arfeggio passages, astonishing runs in thirds, 
sixths, and octaves, and other break-neck difficulties, which afford 
him an opportunity of displaying his wonderful technique. It has 
no intrinsic merit. The orchestral numbers were old favorites 
from Mr. Thomas's repertoire. 





The Book Exchange. 

L[UnpER this heading, any reader of THE CRITIC who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state. 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not printed, answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
é6y Tue Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, to 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office.——Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
ts repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.] 


4.—‘ Character Sketches,’ by Abel Stevens, $1.50, New York: 1882. For 
any cloth-covered edition of W. S. Gilbert’s ‘ Bab Ballads’ in good condition. 


The Critic as a Weekly. 


“* THE Critic, of New York, announces its advancement to a week- 
ly, at $3.50 per year. It has our congratulations and best wishes on 
taking this new and important step.’’— Zhe Literary World.. 

‘* That intelligent and industrious literary journal, THE CRITIC, is 
henceforth to be published every week, instead of every fortnight. 
We congratulate the publishers on this evidence of well-merited pub- 
lic appreciation.’’—Mew York Sun. 


“That well conducted and valuable journal, THE Critic, which 
started two years ago as a fortnightly, will be issued once a week 
hereafter, beginning with the number of January 13th. THE CRITIC isa 
highly successful experiment, and its new departure, which is conclu- 
sive evidence of its prosperity, also proves that there was in the do- 
main of current literature a place which has now been acceptably fill- 
ed.”—New York Times. 

‘* THE CritTIc has become a positive and indispensable part of Amer- 
ican literature in the two years of its existence. It began right ; few 
ventures of the sort strike at once so nearly.the desideratum as THE 
Critic did ; it showed thus the first requisite of success, a clear intel- 
ligence of its field and of the way to fill it, for want of which how 
many a paper and magazine go down unmourned except by their mis- 
taken projectors—how many have gone down or are going hopeless- 
ly that way within the short time that has determined THE CRITIC’s 
permanency ! The conductors of THE CRITIC have always possessed 
the sixth sense that Mr. Bowles discovered—the news sense ; they 
have seized on the fresh and strong interests of the day and given 
them their meed at once. . The editors and proprietors an- 
nounce its appearance henceforward as a weekly, instead of a fort- 
nightly, and probably have reason to expect advantage in the change. 
It is to be hoped that they will not enlarge its plan to include politi- 
cal events.’’—Springfield Republican. 

‘* The current number of THE CRITIC opens with an editorial notice, 
appropriately composed in a hatf-humorous and half-bellicose spirit, 
announcing the encouraging fact that hereafter the paper will be pub- 
lished weekly. This is an important event in the literary world, and 
one which should not be allowed to pass without congratulatory no- 
tice. It is important, not only as affording evidence of the establish- 
ed success of this excellent journal, but also as marking an advance 
in the standard of public taste and culture. THE CRITIC, without as- 
suming a censorious tone, has become the recognized criterion of all 
that is sincere and worthy in purpose and commendable in execution 
of the literary product of the time. Its strictures, though sometimes 
severe, are always impartial, and experience has shown that its ver- 
dict is very rarely reversed by the final judgments of the highest courts 
in the republic of letters. Besides its valuable reviews, THE CRITIC 
is an admirably edited newspaper, and in the domain of literature and 
art gives a very complete record of all passing events of interest. The 
many friends the paper has made will rejuice at its success, and the 
cultured public will learn to appreciate it more fully as each weekly 
issue.extends its well-won reputation.”—Philadelphia Inquirer, 
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